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Arabia and Palestine in 1799-18800 
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address. 


Memorabilia. 


(Telephone : 


We have received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, in pamphlet form (1s. net) 
the presidential address delivered last July 
before the British Academy by Dr. J. W. 
Mackail. It contains many brief biographical 
notices of Fellows of the British Academy 
whose death all lovers of learning have been 
lamenting and goes on, after a glance at the 
immense accessions to our knowledge of the 
past which the last few years have witnessed, 
to emphasise the danger, in spite of all that 
has been achieved, of a general relapse into 
barabarism. To meet this, one method 
would be the support of learned institutions 
already in existence, and Dr. Mackail tells us 
of two such in Italy whose ition at the 
present moment is a matter of grave concern. 
The British School at Rome, which was 
founded thirty-five years ago, has served as 
a training-ground for scholars and artists, 
and borne a good part in research and explora- 
tio. The political and economic tension 
between Italy and England caused it last 
December to be closed. The Director and 
Librarian have gone to work in Palestine, 
Syria and Cyprus; and students then in resi- 
dence there were sent to other centres—of 
which we note Madrid was one. Similar dif- 
ficulties, if less acute, are the portion of the 
British Institute at Florence, founded in 
1918, where the purpose ‘‘ of promoting the 
study of English language and literature ” 
in Italy has naturally received severe check. 


()NE of the prettiest problems which pre- 

sent themselves to the lover of beautiful 
landscape, looking out over some wide stretch 
of cultivated country, is that of the crooked 
field. It is known that rectangular fields are 
preferred by the ploughman; what could 
induce the original owners of the soil to plot 
out fields of so many irregular shapes 
making angles of any degree? This has 


occurred in Canada as well as in England and 
in the September number of Antiquity Mr. 
F, G. Roe proposes a solution of the problem 
based on whes he has himself witnessed and 
practised in Alberta. It is a question of 
clearing ground, and of the position and 
nature of the trees and other growth which 
have to be removed. The settler may have 
to wait to get the trees cleared away; mean- 
while there are tracts of the soil which can 
be made immediately available, and, using 
all these right up to the limit of what can- 
not, for the time being, be cleared, he gets 
his cultivated patches, larger or smaller, 
within those well-known irregular outlines. 
This explanation would apply, it is obvious, to 
any ground; explanations suggested which 
make the irregularity depend on flow of 
water would not account for the numerous 
crooked fields in brookless stretches of country. 
At clxix, 415 we drew attention to an article 
in Antiquity for December, 1935, about a sys- 
tem of writing which the late Sultan Njoya 
of Bamoun in the Cameroons had invented 
for his people. A copy of Antiquity contain- 
ing this article was sent to the reigning Sul- 
tan at Fumban, and in response he has sent 
back a Bamoun folk-tale written out in Sul- 
tan Njoya’s script, with illustrations by a 
native Bamoun artist. These, with a trans- 
lation of the tale from the French version 
supplied, will be found in the present 
number, 


THE Autumn Number of Life and Letters 

To-day offers its readers a great variety 
of topics, a considerable proportion coming 
from the eastern quarter of the world. We 
begin, however, with the French Revolution 
in the diary of a young medical student named 
Thackeray—a cousin of William Makepeace 
Thackeray—who, to the no small anxiety of 
his relations, was in Paris in the summer of 
1792. The diary is edited by Mr. Robert 
Herring. It is the work, one guesses, of one 
who was inclined to omit things which it 
would take a long time to describe or comment 
on. What the visitor saw done in the Paris 
hospitals forms a striking part of his report, 
and has its value also as indicating some- 
thing of the narrow flow of ordinary life 
beneath the turmoil of that summer. Gaiety 
forms a prominent feature of the general pic- 
ture no less than ferociousness. ‘ Schooled to 
Rule,’ by Mr. Willard Price, is an interpre- 
tation of Japanese educational ideals, which, 
along somewhat different lines from those of 
European states, illustrate the new ruthless- 
ness. Two details interested us. The 
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Japanese training-ships are equi with 
wer, but also with hard 
or the students. 

“There is nothing to equal work on a deep- 
water square-rigger” runs a report of the 
nautical schools, “to harden and toughen a 
youngster. Training on a wind-jammer brings 
out qualities of iron nerve, quickness to act in 
emergencies, physical toughness, all of which 
are necessary to the future steamship com- 
mander.” 

One result of the heavy educational pres- 
sure on the immature is more than three 
thousand student suicides a year. The other 
point is the widespread adoption of Western 
tunes. Japanese verses are fitted to them, 
and the population does not know that they 
are foreign. The reason given for not usin 
Japanese airs is that ‘‘ the minor scale us 
in Japanese music gives it an air of pathos.”’ 
This—‘‘ dark, passive, reflective ’’—does not 
suit the new Japan. Church tunes “‘ written 
to inspire confidence and faith ’’ are specially 
useful and serve patriotism and veneration 
of the Emperor equally as well as Christian- 
ity. ‘The Modern Chinese Literary Move- 
ment ’ is another article which, though some- 
thing of a dry list, should be found useful 
by the student. 


E first article in the September Con- 

noisseur is Mr. Charles Richard Cam- 
mell’s discussion of portraits of George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham. Ten portraits 
are illustrated, and while not preten ing that 
the article is a complete record of all that 
exist, Mr, Cammell believes it to be the first 
discussion of the subject. Two portraits are 
by Cornelius Janssen ; one by an Somer or 
Mytens; one by Mierevelt; three by Rubens ; 
one by Gerard Honthorst. A head which 
appears as a portrait on a wall in Van 
Dyck’s ‘ Villiers Family ’ may be intended 
for Buckingham, and there is further the 
portrait after death which has been attributed 
to Van Dyck. The photographs reveal in a 
curious and interesting way the different 
conception of Buckingham entertained by the 
different painters; Rubens, it is clear, per- 
ceived a personality unlike that 
which presented itself to Honthorst. Mr. 
Cammell—and not without justification from 
contemporary writers—takes a kindly and 
admiring view of Buckingham, whom he com- 
pares, to his advantage, with the dictators 
' of modern days. Perhaps this is rather 
much, even allowing for the fact that Buck- 
ingham was but thirty-six when he was 
assassinated, for his political schemes, so far 
as they went were hardly marked by greatness. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
ARABIA AND PALESTINE IN 
1799-1800. 
THE following letter of 22 Jan., 1800, 
describes fighting in Arabia—we were 
then at war with France — and a visit to 
Palestine. It was found by me among a 
mass of old family-papers inherited by my 
father on the death in 1893 of his aunt Eliza 
Partridge of Shelley Hall, Suffolk. 
Arish is on the sea-coast about 100 miles E, 
of Port Said. I know nothing of this Smith 
family. 

Spelling and the use of capital 
letters are retained as in the manuscript, but 
a is here amended and the letter 

ivided into paragraphs. 


Copy of a Letter a Lieutenant John 
Smith of the Tygar Man of War, Commanded 
by Sir Sidney Smith, to his Father, Mr. 
Smith, merchant, Leadenhall Street, London, 


E] Arish in the desert of Arabia. 
January 22nd, 1800. 
Parent, 

y Last Informed you of our intended 
Attack of El Arish and the way I came to 
be of the number chosen for that purpose; 
but, fearing that has not reached you, I will 
shortly recapitulate the circumstances. The 
Grand, Vizier expressed his wish to Sir Sid- 
ney Smith for British Officers to direct the 
siege against El Arish. Accordingly, Colonels 
Douglas and Bromley and Captain Winter 
was named from on Bord the Tyzar, and, from 
my being honoured with the confidence of 
Colonel Douglas, he appointed me his Aid de 
camp. Therefore we, the only British 
Officers to Support the grand Attack for the 
honour of E fend and to Assist as well as 
animate the Turks, left Gaza on the 22d of 
December last, and, after encountring two 
Days and Nights excessive fatigue, riding on 
Camels, laying on the Sand without covering, 
we arrived at El Arish, and immediately u- 
dertook to direct the battery commanding the 
North and North east Towers so as to silence 
the musquetry on that side. The siege con- 


tinued with a most tremendous canonade for - 


Seven Days and Nights, and, on the 29th Da. 
of December, the French colours were strut 

to the British Flag, and, though I say it, 
the French confess’d to our honour that it 


was solely our battery that were the Occasion 
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of there being conqured. 

A Capitulation was signed that the French 
were lanes the Castle within an hour, to lay 
down their arms on the glacis, and to leave 
sll the Cannon and Ammunition. The sick 
and wounded were left to the care of the 
Turks. The French are to be provided with 
Vessels to zo to France. Thus have ended 
the exploits of the great Bonaparte, the hero 
of Egypt. The Obliging him to raise the siege 
of Acre was the commencement, and the tak- 
ing of E] Arish the knock down Blow. That 
proud Day finished our Conquests in this 
unfrendly part of the Globe. May we carry 
our arms with equal success to every part of 
the World. 

After giving this outline of our Victory, 
I will insert a providential escape which I 
had from being murdered. After the French 
flag was struck, Thirty Thousand Turks and 
Arabs came from all parts to take possession 
of the place. I was following Colonel Doug- 
lass on our return to the ship, but, unfor- 
tunately, as I had lost my camel the night 
before, I was Oblig’d to go on foot. I soon 
lost him, the sand through which I was 
Oblig’d to go being 15 Inches deep. As I was 
making through that and the Turkish rabble, 
I was seized by a Turkish soldier, who called 
out I was a frenchman. They threw me into 
a Ditch were they were murdering the French. 
A Turk who had just finished a r fellow 
laid hold of my hair, and was going to take 
off my Head, when one of our men exclaimed 
loudly I was English, I was English; but, 
being dressed in blue, having lost my red coat 
and Turban in the charge, they would not 


belive him. At this instant, he again en-| Fl 


deavoured to lay hold of me, but fortunately 
his Attempt failed. | They, however, soon 
sized me, and I was dragged in all directions, 
the parties contending whoe property I should 
be, as the Grand Vizier gave a Sequin (about 
10s. English) for every frenchmans head. 
Very fortunately, a stout fellow got hold of 
me, and with the help of others, all callin; 
out I was an Englishman, they at last rescu 
me from the Savages. 


I made my way to the Tent, and reached 
it with difficulty, being more dead than alive. 
Conceive, if you can, my Situation, and figure 
to yourself from this representation a sketch 
of my picture. However, let us thank him 
who directs all things for this singular de- 
liverence. After I recovered, I was much 
mortified at being prevented from following 
Colonel Douglass, being determined to do so 
even to death. I now went out of the Fort, 
and mark again the unseen hand of provi- 


dence. I had only been gone 20 Minutes when 
the fort was fired by a desperate frenchman : 
the powder Magazine and Castle was blown 
up in an instant with upwards of Two thou- 
sand Turks. Horrible was the sight beyond 
any idea that can be formed: many french- 
men, after the Fort had surrendered, Ap- 
penne on the battlements of the Castle; un- 

erneath stood the savage Turks inviting them 
to fall into their Arms, promesing them to 
protect their lives. One young Frenchman 
gave credit to them, leapt from the wall and 
claimed their promise. A desparate quarrel 
ensued between 10 or 12 Turks, putting their 
Arms round his neck, giving him their honour 
to conduct him safe to the camp. They had 
scarcely gone 300 paces before they severed 
his head from his body. 


I shall now, my Dear Father, change the 
subject and leave these Dismal Accounts of 
horrid facts, and let me exhort you to rejoice 
with me in victory and that through Me 
I have escaped without a serious wound. 
Colonel Douglass has introduced and highly 
recommended me to Sr. Sidney Smith, and 
was pleas’d to mention that my conduct 
through the whole siege deserved commenda- 
tion. He related the particulars of my fol- 
lowing him on foot after the Surrender of 
El Arish amidst thousands of undisciplined 
rabble. He thought it rash, but observed, as 
I was an Officer of the Tygar, nothing was 
to be wondered at in that way. Sr. Sidney 
did me honour to compliment me for my exer- 
tions. So far I trust you will say I have kept 
my word and acted agreeable to Your com- 
mand never to disgrace myself or the British 


I shall now change the subject to give the 
publick news here, but which I cannot ex- 
patiate largely. Sr. Sidney Smith is here 
with the Grand Vizier. The event of their 
treatise you will be informed of by the pub- 
lick — I find the Desart hot by Day and 
very cold by night. When I lay on the Sands 
I have nothing but a carpet for a a 
under that the Shattered remains of my old 
clothes, which I have not put off for these 
two Months. My hairy cap has been my 
best companion in the desart. I assure 
[you] I wish very much to get on Ship board 
again, to have the indulgence, I may say the 
luxury, of my hammock. The poor French 
Commander, when taken Prisoner, was not 
treated by the Turks with common civility. 
I sent him a pipe and some Tobacco, a pocket 
handkerchief, and half a sheep, for which I 
had his cincere thanks, and he hoped, if ever 
I had the misfortune to be taken prisoner, 
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I might meet with a similar Benefactor. 

In my last, I informed You of my trip to 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc. I shall now make 
a small repetition with a more particular 
Account of the curiosities seen there, as my 
—- may have never come to your 

ands. 


We saw mount Sion, Calvery, and Lebanon, 
and the River Jordan, in which I bath’d. 
Here was an addition to our party which 
was comprized of Sr. Sidney Smith, Colonel 
Douglass, an Aid de Camp and secretary, a 
Midshipman with an Interpreter, and myself. 
I soon hope to be perfect in the Turkish and 
Arabic Languages. I can speak French and 
Italian pretty well. We have 200 Trusty 
Turk Soldiers to protect us from the Wild 
Arabs that infest the desert and murder all 
they meet when unable to make resistance. We 
saw several gangs of them, who, as we were 
protected, came asking charity. We travelled 
all night and came to the place where Elijah 
was taken up to Heaven. From thence we 
came to the church of the Sepulchre of our 
Saviour, which is the most Magnifcent Struc- 
ture I ever saw; the doors are inlaid with 
mother of pearl and Tortoiseshell, the floor 
is enlaid with Ivory decorated with various 
grand Ly the great number of beau- 
tiful coloured Lamps, the pleasing melody of 
a superb Organ, the pipes of Solid gold highly 
furnished with various carved work—in fin, 
all together the place was heavenly. I will 
not leave this holy place without frankly ack- 
nowledging that my conscience drew from my 
hart a confession of gilt, I felt the weight 
of my Offences against him whose Tomb I was 
embracing ; but I must now leave this devout 
holy place and treat of the remainder of my 
journey. 

The first night we slept in a house or rather 
ruins of a house, once Inhabited by the pro- 
mgd Jeremiah. The village honoured with 

is name is now cheifly inhabited by 
Mahometans. The second, after traversing 
with difficulty the desert rocks and mountains, 
we arriv’d at Jerusalum. The whole City, 
as it seemed, came out to meet us—we sup- 
— about Thirty Thousand souls shouting 

ive de English, prosperity to the English. 
What a glorious sight to view the British 
Standard and Union Flag entering the City 
with such triumph, were Richard the first 
gave birth to the Cross. We were re- 
ceived in great stile and with the greatest 
hospitality by the Monks, partaking of a 
Collation of preserv’d Locusts, Honey, Jellies, 
etc. made from different Roots and Flouers. 
The Country here produces a great quantity 


of Coffee, 


At 10 the next morning we proceeded j 
procession to the Church bs 
apse urch of the holy Sepulchre 

1st British Colours, 

2nd Sr Sidney Smith with Monks follow. 


ing, 

Srd Colonel Douglass with Monk 

4th Aid de 

and Brother Seaman, 

umber of Pilgrims i 
Order, 
e went into the Church by the Wes 

Gate, the Organ Awfully 
Melodious, till we came to the Tomb of Jesus 
Christ, There our hearts, which despised 
the dangers of Battle, where were] panic 
struck and subdued by our inward Monitor, 
Whose silent eloquence was more forcible 
than the finest Language from the Most 
eloquent _Orator. The drew up in 
Order while S* Sidney went into the Tomb 
alone. He continued about a Quarter of an 
hour and came out deeply in Tears. We all 
followed his example, and felt our hearts over- 
powered by feelings too big to utter. 

I must now close this Narative, and in my 
next will inform you of every particular event 
of the remainder of my Journey. 

Ever your dutiful Son 
Joun 


C. PARTRIDGE, F.s.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (MII). 


THE following notes on the great Oxford 
Dictionary deal mainly with (1) earlier 
examples, (2) words and senses not given. 
They were preceded by ‘‘A Thousand and 
One Notes on A New English Dictionary,” 
called for short MI, and ‘‘A Thousand and 
Two ”’ of the same (MII) in Transactions of 
the Philological Society. A few copies remain 
with the compiler. So high a standard does the 
Dictionary set, and so fallible are all readers 
—including the writer—that the end of this 
sort of work is not immediately in sight. 
Recent perusal of Ogilby’s dull Iliad supplied 
some dozen notes. Yet it appears in 
N.E.D.’s list and may possibly be quoted on 
some word I missed. So much by way of pre- 
face to the first instalment of ‘‘A Thousand 
and Three Notes on N.E.D.,’’ otherwise 
MIII. 
Abeyant. 


One technical example is given, 
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Hamlet (1608) the Queen of Scots “cast her 

e upon the young and pleasant Adonis of 
be North **; Henry Morley, ‘ Early Prose 
Romances ’ F 

Adopt (causal). ‘ N.E.D.’s’ one example, 
from Pope, is ‘‘ Sold to Laertes by divine 
command, And now adopted to a foreign 
land,” i.e.: ‘‘ affiliated.” Earlier, and 
with inverse construction, in preface to 
‘Gondibert,’ ‘‘ Nor can we read of any father 
who so far and secretly adopted his son to 
a book of his own writing, as that his son 
might be thought author.’ 

Adventurous: daring, is not given of 
things. Sylvester 254 (1621), ‘‘ Adventurous 
alders,’’ the material of ships. Ibid, 268 
“Mine adventurous Rime,’’ cf. Milton’s 
“My adventurous song.” 

Affirmative (vb.)—not given. Meredith, 
‘Harry Richmond’ Ch, xxxviii., ‘‘he.. . 
affirmatived her motion to ring the bell for 
the servants.’’ 

Affrontively—not given. E. Ward, ‘ Lon- 
don Spy’ 93 (1927), ‘‘ Since they have 
served me so affrontively . . . I’ll lend them a 
few of my good wishes.”’ 

Afold—not aba Lithgow, addressing the 
Farle of Dunfermeling, signs himself ‘‘Your 
Lo. most Afold and quotidian Orator.’’ 
Hardly affolé ; what then (edn. 1863, p. 9) ? 

Affodill. The form affrodille is quoted 
from Cotgrave, though not given among the 
forms. Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 10, 
has it in the shape “‘ aphrodil.”’ : 

Aftergrind—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 485. ‘‘ ‘It’s good,’ said the 
Spirits Ironic, ‘ to tickle their minds With 
a portent of their wedlock’s aftergrinds.”’ 

Against (12d.), in reference to competition. 
Competition with time is first llustrated from 
Dickens (1854), walking against time. Writ- 
a time is first given to Swinburne 
(1883). But on July 23, 1814, Jeffrey wrote 
to Moore, “ What can a man do who is de- 
serted by all his friends, and obliged to write 
against space by himself?’ where the italics 
show clearly an intention to vary the phrase 
“write against time ’’; of which therefore 
earlier examples may be expected. 

Agnoist—not given. Brewer, ‘ Dict. of 
Phrase and Fable’; s.v. Theist. ‘‘ The 
Agnoist believes only what is knowable.”’ 

Agreeable (sb.), (a) an agreeable person ; 

) plur. agreeable things. This leaves no 
toom for “‘to do the agreeable,”” a phrase not 
given. Under ‘ Make’ §67, ‘‘ make the agree- 
able” is first given from Lever (1841). Earlier 


y Mannering’ II, Ch. viii, ‘“‘ Here is 


of peerages. Hardy, ‘ The Woodlanders,’ ch. 
xxxvii, ‘‘ he maintained his abeyant mood, 
from a taciturn hesitancy.”’ 

Abject: abiciendus—not given. Chapman, 
ll. ii. 317, “‘ I will not use an abject word ” 
(a oBAnrov). 

Abstrusity (1646). Sir T. Browne was an- 
ticipated by Henry Reynolds, ‘ Mythomystes’ 
§2, ‘‘those secreter mysteries and abstrusities 
of most high divinity.’ 

Ablative absolute. ‘ N.E.D.’ rightly con- 
fines this usage to Latin, but Mr. Locock in 
his valuable edition of Shelley’s Poems, i. 
592, actually writes ‘‘ taking ‘And, the love 
circling’ as an ablative absolute construc- 
tion.”? Another writer has “‘ Tusser is full 
of ablative absolutes.’ Worse still is Druce’s 
comment on ‘ Macbeth’ III, iv. 32, ‘‘ to- 
morrow we'll hear ourselves again.”” He 
says ‘‘ that is, when I have recovered from 
my fit and am once more myself. It is an 
ablative absolute.’’ Not even in Latin would 
it be that. ; 

Academist: sceptic (c. 1730). Earlier in 
the margin of Shaftesbury’s ‘ Characteristics’ 
ii, 189. Cf. 296, ‘‘ their argument... . will 
be turned on them by an examining 
Academist.”’ 

Achillean (1637). Earlier—Chapman, I. 
xxi. 15, ‘‘ so th’ Achilleian stroke Here drave 
the foe.’’ 

Actaeonic: of a hunter—not given. Hardy 
“The Woodlanders,’ Ch, xii. “A gentle- 
man-farmer, panting with Actaeonic excite- 
ment.”’ 

Acupunctuation. Only Southey is quoted. 
Sydney Smith, ‘ Works ’ ii. 311, is different, 
“that England is to be governed by 
acupunctuation ?’”’—of the literal pin-prick of 
the ballot. 

Adamite (1628). Seven years earlier in 
Fletcher’s ‘The Pilgrim’ II. i, “I had 
rather be an Adamite, and bring fig-leaves 
into fashion again.”’ 

Adjuring: charging upon oath ; exorcising. 
Milton only is twice quoted, but neither sense 
will apply to that “ adjuring verse,’’ the 
famous lyric to Sabrina; ‘‘ invoking 
a divinity ’’ is the meaning. George Eliot in 
‘ Middlemarch,’ ch. xxii. has ‘‘ Will vented 
those adjuring interjections which imply that 
admiration is too strong for syntax.’’ This 
suggests ‘“ By Jove!’’ and the like. 

Adlatus—not given. Meredith, ‘ Evan 
Harrington ’ Ch. x, “‘ to go boldly and offer 
myself as Adlatus to blessed old Cudford,’’ 
meaning assistant master.’ 

Adonts (1622). Earlier in the History of 
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my father making the agreeable to my 
friend.” 

Airiness: sprightliness of personal man- 
ners, is first given from ‘Midian (1711). 
EKarlier—E. Ward, ‘London Spy’ (1927), 
p. 8, “‘ by their beauty, youth and airiness 
insinuate themselves into the affections of 
young merchants ’’; and again p. 113, ‘‘ to 
show her fresh looks and inviting airiness 
upon the terrace.”’ 

Alarmist is first quoted from Sydney 
Smith (1802). 
of Sheridan’s, used with reference to the 
French Revolution. In a letter to Mathews 
of June, 1794, Wordsworth joins “ the parti- 
sans of this war and of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act ” with “ the mighty class 
of selfish alarmists,’’ showing the same refer- 
ence, 


Alas (vb.). Not given. Fletcher, 
‘Valentinian ’ III. i, 346, (Aecius), Alas, 
my noble friend! (Maz.) Alas not me; I am 


not wretched.’’ 

Albion: English—not given. Greene, 
‘Friar Bacon,’ ‘‘ As if that Edward gave 
me England’s right, And rich’d me with the 
Albion diadem.”’ 

Alembicate: ornate and laboured—not 

iven. A. Dobson, ‘At Prior Park’ 85, calls 
rrick’s letter to Voltaire ‘‘ a highly alem- 
bicate epistle, the much corrected drafts of 
which are at South Kensington.’’ The 
Supplement gives alembicated, 
lgerine: piratical (1841). Earlier—the ex- 
ample from Horace Walpole given in MII, 
and Moore’s ‘ Journal,’ Feb. i 1833, “ this 
new Algerine act of my friends the Whigs, 
ainst Ireland, the Coercion Act.’? This is 
also a year earlier than ‘ N.B.D.’s’ first re- 
ference for ‘‘ Coercion Act.’’ 

All that is quoted from Defoe (1702)— 
“‘gubdued Monarchy, cut off their King’s 
head, and all that.’’ The italics suggest a 
cant expletive use, very clear in Dryden’s 
(earlier) ‘ Marriage & la Mode’ V. i, where 
the affected lady and her suitor revel in this 
phrase. Nowadays one hears “ and all the 
rest of it’; no great improvement. 

Almond in Nashe’s phrase ‘‘ the Almond 
leape verse ’’ is surely worth a cross-reference 

to Almain.” 

__ Almondy is given of scent and taste. 
Meredith, ‘ Rich. Feverel,’ Ch. xii, uses it of 
form, ‘‘ pressing an almondy finger-nail to 
one of the Aphorisms.’’ 

Alphabetic is used loosely by Lowell, near 
the beginning of his essay on Dryden, of the 
use of capital letters: ‘‘ Wordsworth 


J. Taylor says it was a word]: : - 


indulged in that alphabetic personification 
which enlivens all such words as Hope, Soli- 
tude, Freedom, by the easy magic of an initial 
capital.’’ Coleridge’s more vigorous 
was “ printer’s devil personifications.”’ 
Alteration: change for the worse, See MI, 
and add Wotton, Aug. 1, 1608, ‘‘I think 
I have stilled in some part here the exag- 
gerators of our present alterations,” 
rumours at Venice of troubles in Ireland, 
Nashe, i, 32, 20 (ed. McKerrow), “ if men 
in the prime of prosperitie would but 
cast their eye on the one side to future alter. 
ations,’ Daniel V. 251 (Grosart), ‘‘Altera- 
tions of monies... The monies here are 
altered and abated in weight.”’ The late 
Latin alterare = to spoil, Cf. Cheke, “an 
mutatio unquam a quoquam definita est 
rei deterioris in meliorem conversio? Aliud 
mutatio, aliud mutatio bona est.’’ 
Altogether: all together, is quoted first 
from Mrs. Glasse (1765). Chapman was be- 
fore her, Od. xi. 289, “I let them 
altogether taste the gore ’’ (simul omnes), 
Ambleship—not given. E. Ward, ‘ Lon- 
don Spy ’ (1927) 30, ‘‘ he would soon fling 
his rider for hiring such bugbears to affright 
his ambleship.”’ 
Ambodexter, Lithgow, ‘ Scotland’s Wel- 
come’ (1863) 101, has a form, not given, 


Ambodextrat Villane’’ (edn. 1863, 
p. 101). 
Ambrosian (1632). Earlier—Chapman, 


‘Ovid’s Banquet,’ St. 97, th’ ambrosian 
kiss’; ibid. 110, ‘‘ th’ ambrosian pride of 
her first slumbers.”’ 

Ammunition bread (1663). LEarlier— 
Temple, ‘ Early Essays, etc.,’ 156, “there 
is no newes for them but of the siege of Dun- 
kirk and ammunition bread.”’ 

Amphitheatre (vb.) 1857. Earlier— 
Horne, ‘ Orion’ i, canto 3, ‘‘ the plain By 
rocks and forests amphitheatred.”’ 

Anchusa. This familiar garden flower has 
even escaped the Supplement. 

Andiron is identified with fire-dog. Fuller, 
‘ Worthies,’ Ch. ix, distinguishes: ‘‘As the 
iron dogs bear the burden of the fuel, while 
the brazen andirons stand only for state.” 

Angle: aspect, point of view, is not given 
though now George Eliot 
in ‘ Middlemarch ’ has “‘ tacit expectation of 
what would be done for him by Uncle 
Featherstone determined the angle at which 
most people viewed Fred Vincy.’’ In the 

reface to ‘Androcles ’ G. B. Shaw has ‘“‘ Mr. 

. G. Wells . . . placed her at the angle of 


view from which the life she was leading .. - 
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appeared in its true relation to. ..”’ These 
uses are rational. One gets different views 
from different angles of a building. But read 
The Times Lit. Sup.: ‘‘ It is refreshing to 
fnd a writer who can approach his visit to 
the land of the Pharaohs from so utilitarian 
an angle.’’ ‘‘ This book . . . shows us ai an- 
other angle the intolerableness of a pure 
idealist ’’; why not “ from’’? ‘‘ Both these 
angles of the subject are considered with 
commendable thoroughness’?; why not 
“aspects ‘‘ His power to familiar 
truths at a fresh angle.’’ ‘‘ For the railin 

to be worth attention it must be deliver 

from an uncommon angle.’ It is clear that 
these writers attached no precise image to 


the phrase. 
Anglicism: Anglicized language. But 
when Johnson wrote of Addison “‘ if his 


language had been less idiomatical it might 
have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism,”’ 
that clearly will not do. ‘‘ English charac- 
ter” is wanted. 
Anglo-Latian—not given. Boswell uses this, 
under years 1750 and 1756, for Latinized 
lish style (V. Rendall). 
nility. No concrete sense is given. 
Sydney Smith, ‘ Works,’ i. 76, ‘‘ the in- 
fluence she [Mrs. Trimmer] has obtained over 
the anility of these realms.’’ Ibid. 80 n. 
“The respectable anility of these realms.”’ 
Anointed seems to be a mere term of abuse 
in‘ St. Ronan’s Well,’ Ch. xviii., where Lord 
Etherington is described as ‘‘ an anointed 
xoundrel,’’ G. G. Loaner. 
Woodthorpe, Stroud, Glos. 
(To be continued). 


DIAN MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 

TIONS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY (see 
clxiii. 96; clxiv. 63, 457; clxvi, 312; clxx. 
350).—The list mentioned at clxvi. 312 is only 
one of a series of lists of M.I. in the several 
Districts of the Madras Presidency, which 
taken together form a corpus of many thou- 
sands of inscriptions. _1 have copies of the 
following :— 

1, ‘ List of European Tombs in the Anan- 
tapur District with Inscriptions thereon.’ 
Anantapur: Collectorate Press. 1904. Price 
Rs 1/8/- or 2s. 3d. 

2. ‘ List of European Tombs in the Bellary 
District with Inscriptions thereon,’ compil 
by J. J. Cotton, I.C.S., Assistant Collector 
in 1894, and revised by H. R. Bardswell, 
LC.S., Asst. to the Collector of Bellary. Bel- 
lary: Collectorate Press, Feb. 1901, 10 annas 


5. ‘List of European Tombs in_ the 
Chingleput District with Inscriptions there- 
on.’ Saidapet: Chingleput Collectorate Press. 
1900. 15 annas or ls. 6d. 

4. Supplement No. 1 to (as No, 3). 1904. 
43 annas or 6d. 

5.‘ List of European Tombs in the Dis- 
trict of Cuddapah with Inscriptions thereon,’ 
compiled by Bannatyne Macleod, Esq., M.A., 
L.C.8., Barrister-at-law, Collector of Cudda- 


ah. (Verse of 10 lines). Cuddapah: Col- 
ectorate Press. 1940. 8 annas or 9d. 
6. ‘List of European and Eurasian 


Tombs in the Ganjam District with Inscrip- 
tions thereon,’ compiled by C. J. Weir, Esq., 
C.C., Collector of Ganjam. Revised up to 
31 March 1906. Chatrapur: Ganjam Col- 
lectorate Press. 1906. 8 annas or 9d. 

7. ‘List of European and Eurasian 
Tombs in the cemeteries attached to the 
various Churches in the Guntur District.’ 
Revised up to 1 Dec., 1904. Guntur: Col- 
lectorate Press. 1905. 2 annas or 3d. 

8. (Revised) ‘ List of European Tombs in 
the Kurnool District with Inscriptions there- 
on,’ corrected up to 31 March, 1904. Kur- 


nool: Collectorate Press. 1904. 12 annas 
or 1s. 3d. (Apparently only forty copies 
printed), 


9. ‘List of Tombs and Monuments of 
Europeans etc. in the Madras District.’ 
Madras: Govt. Press. 1898. 12 annas. 

10. ‘ Revised List of Tombs of Europeans 
and Americans in the Madura District with 
Inscriptions thereon.’ Madura: Collectorate 
Press. 1904, 12 annas or Is. 3d. 

11. ‘ List of European Tombs in the Nel- 
lore District with Inscriptions thereon.’ 
Nellore; Collectorate Press. 1904. 6 annas 
or 8d. (Apparently only sixty copies 
printed). 

12. ‘List of European Tombs in the 
North Arcot District with Inscriptions 
thereon,’ compiled by H. Le Fanu, ex 
Collector of North Arcot, & revised up to 
1 Jan., 1904. (Verse of four lines). hit- 
toor; N. Arcot Collectorate Press. 1905. 12 
annas or Is, 

13. ‘ List of European Tombs in the Tan- 
jore District, compiled under the orders of 
the Collector of Tanjore. (Latin quotation). 
Madras: reprinted by the Government Press. 


ed | 1914. 10 annas or 11d. 


All are folio, and in wrappers, except the 
last which is in paper-boards, 

It is evident that these District lists were 
prepared for some purpose incidental or an- 


or 1s. (Apparently 250 copies printed: 


probably this is a 2nd edition). 


cillary to the preparaton of the late Mr. J. 
J. Cotton’s ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs 
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or Monuments in Madras,’ published in 1905. 
Other District lists are known to exist: see 
Quaritch’s Catalogue No. 481 of 1933 
(Oriental History), item 741, where twenty- 
six such lists are offered for £10. These in- 
clude lists for the following districts not 
noted above: Coimbatore, Godaveri, Kistna, 
Malabar, Nilziri, Salem, Arcot, 8S. Can- 
ara, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and Vizaga- 
tam, 

The tential value of such lists to the 
genealogist is shown by this table of the ap- 
proximate number of M.I. in the lists noted 
above : 


Aanantapur 201. Kurnool 111. 
Bella ,195. Madras 1,689. 
Chingleput 1,023. Madura 317. 

do, Supplt. 93. Nellore 151, 
Cuddapah 149, N. Arcot 579. 
Ganjam 278, Tanjore 498. 
Guntur 133. 


Total, 6,422. 


Probably the eleven lists which I have not 
seen contain another 5,000 M.I. or so. 


H. Butwocx. 
Major. 


HANGING LONDON.—1. A preliminary to 
the projection of the Cromwell Road to the 
Great Chertsey Road at Chiswick has been 
the filling in of Hammersmith Creek, over 
which the new road will pass. In ancient 
records (among them the fourteenth-century 
Patent Rolls, in which pavage for the main 
road through Hammersmith figures on 
several occasions) Hammersmith is given as 
Hamersmythe. Herein is reflected the sig- 
nificance of the place-name. Hamers are 
sae in the Post Office and the Telephone 
irectories; mythe is an Old English word 
meaning an opening and applied particu- 
larly to the opening of one stream into an- 
other.—Mawer’s ‘Chief Elements Used in 
English Place-Names’ (The English Place- 
Name Society). In Hammersmith Creek— 
the mouth of the old Stamford Brook—we had 
Hamer’s Mythe, whence the name of the 
peeresttinn Borough of Hammersmith is 
derived. The creek has now met the fate 
that overtook the rest of the stream and has 
become an underground sewer. 


CHARLES WHITE. 


2. The “Old Pump House,’’ Streatham 
High Road. This 300-year-old cottage is to 
be pulled down for the erection of shops and 


flats. 
J. Arpacu. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ANE AUSTEN’S BROTHER, HENRY; 
AND BISHOP NORTH.—In the ‘ Life 
and Letters’ of Jane Austen by W. and R 
A, Austen-Leigh (1913) we are told that Jane 
Austen’s brother, Henry, had an interview, 
apparently in 1816, with the bishop who sub- 
sequently ordained him, at which the follow. 
ing incident occurred : 

He returned .. . to his original inten. 
tion of taking Orders . . Nor was it merely 
perfunctory performance of clerical duties to 
which he looked forward: he was in earnest, 
and began by making use of his former classi- 
cal knowledge to take up a serious study of the 
New Testament in the original language. He 
seems to have been in advance of his age in 
this respect; for when he went to be examined 
by the Bishop, that dignitary, after asking 
him such questions as he thought desirable, 
put his hand on a book which lay near him on 
the table, and which happened to be a Greek 
Testament, and said: “ As for this book, Mr, 
Austen, I dare say it is some years since either 
you or I looked into it.” (pp. 332-3). 

This seems, at first sight, to be rather too 
severe on the bishop. If he had a Greek 
Testament lying near him on the table he may 
not have been serious in disclaiming the re- 
cent use of it. He may have only been mak- 
ing things easy for the candidate. We could 
judge somewhat better if we knew who the 
bishop was, and what was his character. 
Is there any record of this? We are told (on 
the same page) that Henry Austen “ was for 
many years perpetual curate of Bentley, near 
Alton.’’ Bentley, near Farnham, is presum- 
ably meant, which is now in the diocese of 
Guildford, but would then have been in the 
diocese of Winchester. The Bishop of Win- 
chester from 1781 to 1820 was the Hon. 
Brownlow North, brother of the Prime Min- 
ister, Lord North. He is stated by Professor 
C. W. C. Oman (in the ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Church History,’ p. 646) to have been “a 
nepotist who much depleted the revenues of 
his see.” This does not sound promising, and 
may account for Henry Austen’s unfavout- 
able estimate. Is there any reference to the 
matter in Jane Austen’s letters? Or is there 
any biography of the bishop? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S 


WAVER- 


LEY.’—(1) In Ch. iv, we are told of 
how Lady Alice Waverley sacrificed her son 
life of King 
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battle of Worcester. 
historical fact ? 

(2) In Ch. vi. it is stated that Edward 
Waverley rode to Dundee, ‘‘ a seaport on the 
eastern coast of Angus-shire.’’ Was Dundee 
so insignificant a place a hundred years ago 
as to need this explanation ? 

(3) In Ch, ix. we are told that Davie 
Gellatley ‘‘ help’d Miss Rose when she was 
flemit with the Laird of Killancureit’s new 
English bull.”” What is the meaning of 
“ flemit,’? a word not contained in Webster’s 
Dictionary? Also in Ch. xxiv., what does 
brissel-cock ’’ mean ? 

(4) In Ch. xxv. Waverley ‘‘ threw himself 
into Maclvor’s arms, and gave vent to tears 
of shame and indignation.’? When did Eng- 
lish soldiers cease to behave in this way ? 

(5) In Ch, xxix, Waverley asks Callum 
Beg if it was Sunday, and receives the an- 
swer, ‘‘ Could na say just preceesely—Sunday 
seldom cam aboon the pass of Bally-Brough.”’ 
Did not Highlanders observe Sunday ? 

(6) In Ch, xxxix, we read that the an- 
cient % of Linlithgow ‘“ very narrowly 
escaped the unworthy fate of being converted 
into a barrack for French prisoners. May 
repose and blessings attend the ashes of the 
patriotic statesman who . , . interposed to 
prevent this profanation.’”” Who was this 
statesman ? 

(7) Who is St. Pheder (Ch. xlii.) ? 

(8) Who was “ the lyric t, who com- 
plains so feelingly of the pains of love, yet 
could not forget that, at the same time, he 
was ‘in debt and in drink.’ ’’? (Ch. lv.). 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory. Bridgwater. 


FEEL FIT.”—This expression is 

still regarded by some people as a 
vulgar colloquialism. Not long ago I was 
taken to task by a septuagenarian for using 
it. When did it attain its present compara- 
tive Laurence Oliphant 
(‘Piccadilly,’ Part vi.) makes Miss Wylde 
say to Lord Frank, speaking of Lord 
Broadhem, “I asked him just now ‘if he 
felt fit,’ and he blushed to that degree that 
I felt quite shy. There was no harm in my 
saying that, was there??? To which Lord 
Frank replies, ‘‘ None that I know of.” 
This was in 1865, 

F. H. C. 


“a ROBERTO MARGILLO,”’ 1669.—A cer- 
tain Italian work published in 1669 at 
Lausanne, is dedicated : 
All’ Ilustrissimo et Eccellentissimo In S1enor 
NTE Roperto Marcitto Vicoxte D’Oxrvepi, 


Does this refer to any 


Sienore D1 er pr CovstanpiA. Part 


Scorta. 
The dedication describes him as ‘“ one of the 
most distinguished Knights [Cavalieri] of 
Scotland,’’ and the above shows him him to 
be a peer. The name is possibly spelt 
honetically, the g being soft, and may even 
meant for ‘‘ Marshall.’’ Can anyone iden- 
tify this person ? 
H. Kenpra Baker. 

OUGER OF THANET, KENT.—What is 

known of this family (name pronounced 
Goojer) and of its traditional origin? It is 
said (or is indicated by researches) to be des- 
cended from a common ancestor in John 
Gouger, of Ramsgate, in the Parish of St. 
Lawrence, Ships-husband, who belonged to 
an old French Huguenot family named 
Gougére, or (de) la Gougere. Fleeing from 
religious persecution in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, he settled at the Port 
of Ramsgate and there founded a line of 
English sailors of the Mercantile Marine, 
which branched into other occupations and 
to other parts of Thanet—St. Nicholas-at- 
Wade and Margate—and to London. The 
appearance of this branch as silk manufac- 
turers and merchants at home and producers 
in India of the raw silk, suggests that the 
sea-going Gougers at Ramsgate, in fact an 
ancient port for the East, were already car- 
riers of a commodity and an article so very 
natural to their traditional origin and to 
their locality, silk-weaving having been estab- 
lished in Canterbury and Spitalfields after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
French Huguenot refugees in 1685. 

The name in its French form being evi- 
dently a local name, may have been the 
seigneury; in that case the surname of the 
family of the seigneurs would be some other 
name, 

Is the French place-name ascertainable? 
Are the arms of the Frenchmen ascertain- 
able, or those of their English descendants ? 

There is a remarkable concentration of 

lace-names of the same formation as 
a Gougére in the Nantes area, and France’s 
sailors have always been Bretons. If in ad- 
dition to those two facts the district was 
especially connected with silk at the material 
time, it may well have been from this part 
of France that Jean Gougére emigrated to 
England three hundred years ago. 


G 


D NORTH COUNTRY MS. WANTED. 
—Harry Speight in ‘ Craven and N.W. 
Yorks: Highlands, 1892,’ on p. 300, speaks 
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of ‘‘ 1580-1590, Council of the North in York- 
shire Trained Bands of Militia, list of Yorks. 
and Lancs, Beacons.’’ Wanted, to know where 
this old MS, is or copy of it. 


Percy E, T. Epwarps. 


WANTED.—Among the 
thousands of letters forged by the 
notorious Frenchman, Vrain-Lucas, in the 
1860’s is one from Mary Magdalene to her 
brother Lazarus which I am anxious to trans- 
late. Unfortunately there is one sentence 
in it which beats me, though the general 
sense is clear, I do not pretend to be a French 
scholar, but there are special difficulties in 
this case, as not only was Vrain-Lucas’s own 
French rather poor, but he also dragged in 
many archaic forms in order to give his for- 
geries appearance of being genuine, 
though one would have thought that the 
merest child would have rejected the idea of 
Mary writing in French. The letter is given 
in full in Etienne Charavay’s account of the 
case (1870); here is the sentence in question : 
Ne trouvez-vous pas qu’iceuls Gaulois qu’on 
disait nations barbares ne le sont nullement, 
et a en juger parce que ja avons apprins, ce 
doit éstre de fy que la ontios des sciences 
a deut partir; . . . .” (My italics). 
I should be grateful for any suggestions as 
to how this may be best rendered in English. 


A. R. L. M. 
[“ Do you not find that these Gauls who, 
people said, were nations of barbarians, are by 
no means so, and, to judge by what we have 
already learned of them, it must be from them 
that the light of science must have come forth.” 
*“Parce” would now read “ par ce.” “Ja” 
is obsolete for “ déja ”; “ apprins ” an old way 
of writing “appris.”’] . 
“ WORT AUX VACHES.”—If you say this 
to a French policeman he will get 
very angry. Why? (Cf, Anatole France’s 
‘ Crainquebille,’ to give but one reference). 
A. R. L. M. 
t Vache” is popular French slang for a 
policeman. See Kastner and Marks ‘ Glossary 
of Colloquial and Popular French’ where it is 


marked with an asterisk as “ Confined in the 
main to the working classes.”’] 


THE WATCH FOR THE HOROLOGIUM. 
~In the Fabric Rolls of York Minster 
there are many entries relating to the various 
clocks in the cathedral. * One dated 1528, 
contains the following items: 


ij campanarum pro les watch de novo facto, 
12s, 6d. pro emendacione horologii et factura de 


ANSLATION 


novo les watch ad horologium, £10. 


ij ymaginum pro les watch, 13s. 4d. 

The dictionary explanation of a watch js 
a portable timepiece.’’ Will some exper 
tell us what part of a clock the watch was} 


T. P. 


York. 


RMANDY SURNAME.—I should be glad 
of any information about this family 
name—my mother’s. After 1700 the family 
went to Cumberland; I should like to trace 
them back beyond that. Are there any fami 
lies of the name now in England? 


(Mrs.) F. J. Bory. 
Long Beach, California, U.S A. 


ARSHAL CANROBERT : MAC. 
DONALD.—Frangois Certan Canrobert, 
born 1809. Marshal of France under Napoleon 
III., died 28 Jan., 1895.. In his Obituary 
in The Times for 29 Jan. it is stated that 
‘‘ he married not long after the Russian War 
| Crimea] a lady of Scottish parentage named 
Macdonald.’”’ I have heard that this lady 
was a great-zranddaughter of Flora Macdon- 
ald, Mrs. Macdonald, of Kingsburzh, Skye. 
Can any reader corroborate this? Flora Mac- 
donald had several sons who left descendants, 


Harry A. Cocksurn, 
37, Royal Avenue, Chelsea. 


‘ PARBARA ALLEN’ IN GERMAN, — 
Theodor Fontane (1819-1898) made a 

sort of paraphrase rather than a translation 
of ‘ Barbara Allen.’ Instead of ‘‘ Jimmy 
Grove ’’ the broken-hearted lover’s name is 
‘“ John Graham.’ The last stanza may give 
an idea of the difference between the English 
and the German : 

Lieb Mutter, mach ein Bett fiir mich, 
Unter Weiden und Eschen geborgen; 

John Graham ist heute gestorben um mich, 
Und ich sterbe um ihn morgen. 

Is “ John Graham ”’ any more than a name 
chosen at random ? Cc. BE. 


A PHRASE OF ST. BERNARD’S. — In 
one of St. Bernard’s sermons on 
Passion occurs the phrase: ‘‘ O mater mollis 
ad fluendum, mollis ad dolendum.” Can 
this be right, and if so, what did the preacher 
mean ? H. £, 

E PURPOSE OF ‘HAMLET.’ — I 

‘ The Yale Shakespeare,’ by Mr. Tucker 
Brooke, at p. 150, somebody has argued that 
the purpose of ‘ Hamlet ’ was to explain the 
murder of Amy Robsart. 1 should be glad of 
the reference for this. L. F. 
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CIMPSON (SYMPSON), CO. KENT.— 
Why does this family bear the arms of 
Tudor Trevor? 

E. E. Core. 


(FEDWORTH, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
—Of what family was he, and who was 
the Chedworth who married into the Carew 


family ? 
E. E. Cops. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 
[There is an account of the Bishop in the 


IR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL: DES- 
CENDANTS.—Can any reader give me 
particulars of the descendants of this 
admiral ? 
X. Y. Z. 


MARCHANT OF LEWES.—Wanted, the 

Christian names of the children of Mr. 
Thomas Marchant, of Malling, Lewes, born 
1796. 


A. J. M. 


oo’ OF HORSHAM.—Wanted, the 
maiden name of Mary, the wife of Mr. 
7 Moon, of Horsham, Sussex. He died 


A. J. M. 


KING (ELPHICK) OF LEWES.—Wanted, 
the Christian names of the children of 
Mrs. Joseph King (née Mary Jane Elphick, 
dau. of Mr, William Elphick, of Lewes). She 
died at 202, High Street, Lewes, in 1870. 


A. J. M. 


EFERENCES WANTED: LENIN’S 
TEACHINGS.—Where, in Lenin’s works, 
can one find the statements (1) that he regarded 
the Russian masses as no more than rabbits, to 
be vivisected, etc., for the advantage of Com- 
munism; (2) that he cared not if nine-tenths 
of the world’s inhabitants were annihilated so 
long as the spared tenth were 100 per cent. 

Communists? 

Freperic Connett WHite. 


13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers can inform me of the 
author of the poem ‘The Green eye of the 
Yellow God,’ the first line of which runs 
There’s a one-eyed yellow idol to the north o 
Khatmandu.” The poem had a great vogue 
during the war and was recited and parodied 
at many of the concerts given to soldiers. If 
possible I should like to know of any book 
in which the poem was published. 


Rosert W. Hiaes, 


Replies. 


QUERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ FAIR 
MAID OF PERTH.’ 
(clxxi. 174), 


(2) Ordeal by Battle. The attitude of 
the Church to the trial by ordeal is a matter 
for historians: but I think that the following 
lines from ‘‘ Hugo Sotovagina’’ (Wright’s 
‘ Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets of the Twelfth 
Century,’ Rolls Series, 1872, vol. ii., p. 229) 
are significant : 

Ecclesiastica lex nusquam nec monomachiam, 

Nec ferri nec aquae judicium statuit. 

Per juramentum capiat contentio finem; 

Nil aliud scribit lex nova sive vetus. 
Judicio ferri, vel aquae, vel monomachia, 

Nunc reus evadit, nunc perit innocuus. 

We do not unfortunately know much about 
Hugo Sotovagina: he is described as cantor 
et archidiaconus Eboracensis, and his opinion 
may therefore be of interest to Mr. PHILuiPs, 
as it may be presumed that in such matters 
the ecclesiastical outlook of the Church of 
Scotland would not be very far from that of 
the Church of York. I suppose that he was 
writing rather before the year 1200: I once 
asked the late Provost of Eton about him, 
and received the following reply: 

Nothing is really known of Hugo Sotovagina, 
and no one gives an English equivalent of his 
name. He wrote a life of Thurstan of York 
and flourished temp. Henry II. Wright’s 
MS. was Vitellius A. xii, it seems, or Digby 65, 
most likely the latter. I have looked at Tanner, 
and Harvey’s Descriptive Catalogue, and Ulysse 
Chevalier, who give no other references. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


KS FIGURED IN FUNERAL 

MONUMENTS (clxxi. 157, 195).—In 
the French weekly La Vie Catholique, Jan. 
27, 1934, we read a notice on the French mis- 
sionary bishop, Mgr. Dordillon, who died in 
1888 at Taiohae, having lived for forty-two 
years among the cannibals on the Marquesas 
Islands, During all this time he passed among 
the natives at these islands, he collected a 
vocabulary of their language, Though he fin- 
ished the manuscript of this dictionary two 
years before his death, in 1886, the learned 
bishop didn’t live to see his work in print. 
It had to wait in manuscript till 1933, when 
the Institut wien" we published it in two 
volumes of nearly 1, pages (‘ Marquisien- 
Frang¢ais ’ and ‘ Frangais-Marquisien ’). The 
missionary, Father Siméon Delmas, had the 
good idea to take a copy of this posthumous 
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work and to place it on the funeral monument 
of its author, erected to his memory on the 
far islands. It would be interesting to hear 
if there are other funeral monuments, to 
which real books are applied. 

Orto F. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

Books figure largely on the monument of 
Archbishop Abbot (d, 1633), erected by his 
brother, Sir Maurice Abbot, in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity at Guildford, which, at 
the moment, is the pro-cathedral of the lately 
made diocese. An old edition of Murray 
(1858) says: ‘‘ The Archbishop reclines, fully 
vested, in cap and rochet, beneath a canopy, 
sustained by 6 columns of black marble, whose 
bases rest on pedestals of substantial folios 
and quartos—a little unhappily recalling 
the baron’s 
. . altar, built 
Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 

In the Homeland Society’s Guide to 
Guildford (‘ Surrey’s Capital’) it is added 
that ‘‘ The volumes are furnished with gilded 
clasps, and book-markers come out from their 
pages.’’ Murray goes on to say, 

The sculptor’s name is unknown, but the 
work is far from bad, whatever may be thought 
of the taste displayed in it, and it may per- 
haps be given to Nicholas Stone. 

Josepn E. Morris. 

Totnes. 

In  Blockle Church, Worcestershire, 
and Brailes Church, Warwickshire, there 
are monuments upon which books are 
engraved. In the former church is 
the reclining figure of Ann Jenkinson 
(wife of Thomas Childe, of Northwick), 
who died in 1659, with her library of books 
behind her. The books in both monuments 
are placed with their backs to the shelves. 
This was the original position for books upon 
shelves. I have photographed both these 
monuments, 

F. C. Morgan. 

Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, 

Hereford. 
UCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL 
(clxxi. 136, 177).—Several allusions to 
touching for the king’s evil are to be found 
in Voltaire’s works, as 1 pointed out some 
ears ago in an essay on ‘ Voltaire and 
Medicine.’ (Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. 1925-26, 
xix, Sect. Hist. Med. 93). In the ‘ Diction- 


naire Philosophique ’ (Art. ‘ Ecrouelles *) we 
read of Louis XI at Plessis-lez-Tours sending 
for St, Francois de Paul to cure him of his 
“The saint came with the king’s 


apoplexy. 


evil. The saint did not cure the king, and th 
king did not cure the saint.”’ 

Although the ceremony was revived by 
Queen Anne, the last nglish king wh 
touched for scrofula was James II, who eg. 
tinued the practice in his exile at Saint Ge. 
main (‘ Siecle de Louis XIV,’ chap, x, 
L’A.B.C. 3 entretien.) Commenting on. the @. 
lightenment of England compared with 
France in this respect Voltaire remarks: 
“* King William, Queen Anne, George I ani 
George II enver cured any one of scrofula, 
Formerly if a king had refused to avail him. 
self of this privilege he would have caused 
the nation to revolt, but to-day (1760) th 
king who wanted to do this would make the 
whole world laugh.”” (‘ Réflexions pour lg 
sots ’), 

In another passage (‘ Essai sur les Moeurs’ 
Introduction R xxsiii) after alluding to the 
refusal of William III to continue this prac. 
tice Voltaire says ‘‘ If ever England under 
goes a great revolution which will plunge her 
into ignorance, she will have miracles of this 


kind every day.” 
J. D. Rowtestox, 


REBRACE (clxx. 460; clxxi. 157, 197), 
~ —I possess a large printed pedigree en- 
titled ‘ Pedigree of the Family of Firebrace 
1543-1912 ’ sent to me, on Nov. 30, 1927, by 
my ever courteous and kindly friend and cor- 
respondent, the late Captain Cordell William 
Firebrace, F.S.A., born 18 Feb., 1865, died 
19 April, 1934, a four times separate family 
“connection ’? of my own, and the author 
(1932: John Murray: 15s.) of ‘Honest Harry, 
being the Biography of Sir Henry Firebrace, 
Knight (1619-1691), Friend and Servant of 
Charles 1 ’—392 pages with 13 plates, which 
book occupies an honoured place in my 
library. Captain Firebrace also assisted his 
friend, the late N. Lloyd, in writing and 
illustrating the latter’s great standard work 
on the history of bricks and _ brick-ma 
one. of the most useful and beautiful 
of recent years. 

Captain Firebrace was the head of the 
family. He left a son and two daughters, all 
married, and a widow, the daughter of Cap. 
tain Sir Francis Blackwood, Bart., R.N. 

Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart., M.P. for Co. 
Suffolk, March 1735 to March 1759, born 2 
Feb., 1711/2 and died 28 March, 1750, at 
Melford Hall, Co, Suffolk, occupies a place 
in the pedigree, which gives various other per- 
sonal details. Both his father and his grand- 
father were baronets, and his at-grand- 
father, ‘‘Honest Harry,’’ was a knight. 
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ter Firebrace married Basil Feildi 
March, 1716/7), Earl of Denbigh 
Earl of Desmond, and the marriage is shown 
having issue. 
"sir Cordell Firebrace’s wife was Bridget 
(died 1782), daughter of Philip Bacon, of 
Ipswich, Co, Suffolk, and she proved Sir Cor- 
jell’s will in 1759. Sir Cordell was her 
cond husband and the marriage had not 
any issue. Her first husband was Edward 
Bure, of Ipswich (will dated 20 Oct., 1732, 
and proved 9 April, 1737, P.C.C.). Her third 
husband was 
illi ampbell of Liston Hall, Co, Essex, 
ee Welford Hall aforesaid; mar- 
riage settlement dated 30 and 31 March pay 
Will dated 10 July 1782; proved 15 Nov. 1787. 
P.C.C. 
igree indicates that there was issue 
oll from this third marriage. It 
does not give any details of any relative of 
William Campbell or confirm the statements 
of Mrs. A. H. Rapice at the first reference, 
and seemingly also of G. E. C.’s ‘Baronetage, 
to the effect that this William Campbell was 
“brother to the fourth Duke of Argyll.” It 
seems to me that if Captain C. W. Firebrace, 
an expert genealogist, had known of any such 
ducal connection he would have noted it when 
he drew up and printed this Firebrace Pedi- 


Ronatp A. Martineau Drxon or THEARNE. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 


WONDERFUL ECHOES (clxxi, 173).— 
Pliny describes a fortuitous echo be- 
tween the towers of Cyzicum, and an arti- 
ficial one at Olympia which repeated seven 
times, and was known as Heptaphonon. 
Echoes at the Tuileries and at Charer-ton 
bridge are mentioned both by Howell and 
Evelyn, the latter repeating nine or ten times. 
Old Westminster Bridge had a famous echo 
between two of its alcoves, where a whisper 
could be heard above the din of the traffic. 
Addison’s pistol shot, at a building near 
Milan, was returned upon him ‘‘ above fifty- 
six times, though the air was foggy. 
Dorothy Wordsworth found near Lanerk 
“the most distinct echo 1 ever heard—this is 
saying little: it was the most distinct echo 
that it is possible to conceive.’’ She laughed 
to hear her own voice come back so shrill and 
pert. It made Joanna’s multiplied laugh 
as told by William almost seem a true story. 
by a heard of a chapel at Paisley, where 
“ fl 


ap of a door is converted into a peal 
of thunder; and a melodious air, losing all 


idea of earthly music, becomes an enchanted 
strain.”” This is rapturous enough, but he 
really lets himself zo over the Ullswater 
echo. There the sound of a cannon was dis- 
tinctly reverberated six or seven times, and 
a successive discharge had a wonderful effect 
on the mind—foundations of the lake giving 
way, whole scene falling into general ruin— 
and as for French horns! The famous echo 
from the Eagle Rock at Killarney inspired 
Tennyson’s lovely lyric, ‘‘ Blow, bugle, blow, 
set the wild echoes flying.”’ 


When = the Lakes of Killarney in 
the spring of 1870, we went the usual round 
in a row-boat, and near the middle of the 
principal lake, the lower, one of the boat- 
men exercised the echo by putting questions ; 
one of these was “ Which will you have, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or Pio Nono?’’ 
the then Pope; if the trippers seemed to be 
Protestants the boatman arranged the em- 
phasis so that the answer came back clearly, 
and decisively, to the question about the Pope, 
No! No! 
ALFRED WELBY. 


RMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY 

(clxxi, 158).—If no one else mentions it, 
you might notice that ‘‘ mich’ was regu- 
larly used in the south of Ireland sixty years 
azo, a good Shakespearian word. 


G. G. L. 
At Exeter, in the late ’eighties and early 
*nineties, ‘‘ miching was the word, In- 
dubitably it persists. A notorious truant 
earned the name ‘‘ Micher”’ So-and-so and 
was liable to be hailed derisively as “ Old 
Micher.”’ 
Frepertc Connetr WuHite. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


AUDLEY (clxxi. 137).—The family of 
Aldithley, vulgarly called Audley, which 
came to be great and eminent, had its rise 
no higher than King John’s time. Henry 
had Aldithley, Staffordshire, ziven to him by 
Nicholas de Verdon, who died about 1231; 
and he bore arms similar to the Verdon, viz. 
fretté, but distinguished with a large canton, 
dexter in the shield, bearing a cross paté, so 
robably Nicholas was his _— or relative. 
Fe was granted many valuable estates and 
offices in Staffordshire, Shropshire, Cheshire, 
and the Marches of Wales. He founded, 1223, 


the Cistercian Abbey of Hilton, Staffs, near 
his Castle of sr a which had been granted 
ervy de Stafford. 


to him by Baron 
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He married Bertred, dau. of Ralph de 
Meisnilwarin, an eminent person in Cheshire, 
and dying left issue James, son and heir, who 
did homage, and had livery of his lands 1250- 
1; and a daughter Emma, wife of Griffin, son 
of Madoc, lord of Bromefield, and all the ter- 
ritory of Mailour-Saesneg, a person of great 
— in Wales (‘ The Baronage of England,’ 

ugdale i. p. 746). 

ALFRED WELBY. 


ADE BETWEEN LONDON AND 
BOSTON, U.S.A., 1765-71 (clxxi. 158).— 
In 1775 the postal communication with the 
British Dominions in America was by five 
acket-boats between Falmouth and New 
ork, sailing from the former the first Satur- 
day, from the latter the second Saturday in 
every month, they were, 
Halifax, Capt. John Bolderson. 
Duke of Cumberland, Capt. John Mitchell. 
Lord Hyde, Capt. Norris Goddard. 
Harriot, Capt. Geo. Oake. 
Mercury, Capt. Rob, Dillon. 
The postage between London, and any port 
within the British Dominions in America, of 


a single letter (i.e., one sheet of paper) was|% 


12d., which covered inland conveyance in the 
Dominions up to 60 English miles ; from 60 to 
100 miles, 6d. ; 100 to 200 miles, 8d., not pas- 
sing through a chief office; and so in pro- 
portion increasing two-pence for any distance 
above every 100 miles. All double, treble, 
and other letters and packets to pay in pro- 
portion to the rates of single letters; packets 
chargeable by weight to pay after the rate of 
four single letters for every ounce weight, 
and upwards. Probably the packet-boats 
carried light merchandise, but at rates less 
than the postal, which works out at 4s. wl 
oz., with additions for extra distances, (The 
Royal Kalendar for 1775, J, Almon, p. 124). 


ALFRED WELBY. 


MARITIME DRESS (clxxi. 173).—The 
Captain of the Vernon in 1840 ordered 
his men, on fitting out, to wear red serge 
frocks, with red woollen comforters; but 
when the ship had been in commission a short 
time, the unforeseen difficulty of keeping up 
a supply arose, and was eventually overcome 
by appropriating all the remaining red 
frocks to one watch, the other wearing blue. 

In 1854 Captain Wallace Houston, in the 
Trincomalee, had all his ship’s company in 
red shirts, and fancy caps. (‘The Royal 
Navy. A History.’ m, Laird Clowes. 
1901, Vol. vi., p. 212). I have seen an 
eighteenth-century portrait in oils of an 


Admiral in scarlet uniform, but taere is no 
mention of any such indexed in this very 
exhaustive History of the Royal Navy. 


ALFRED WExBy, 


HANDWRITING (clxx. 456; clxxi, 

159).—A story is told of Horace Greeley 
(1811-1872) in this connection. In Americ 
his name always stands for  execrabk 
and unreadable penmanship in spite of 
the fact he had been candidate fo 
the presidency of the United States, For 4 
life-time he was premier of American editos 
and principal owner of the New York 
Tribune, 

As a practical joke one of the editorial 
staff inked a rooster’s feet and had him walk 
several times across a sheet of writing-paper, 
Being a clever hand in forging Mr, Greeley’s 
signature, he wrote ‘‘Horace Greeley’? at the 
bottom of the editorial (?), As a caption he 
wrote at the top of the page ‘‘ Our Citizens’ 
Imperative Duty.’’ The manuscript (?) was 
then given to a type-setter to prepare for 
publication. After many scowls and 
rimaces it was set into type and appeared 
in next morning’s paper. 

_ Of course the incident is apocryphal, but 
in America there are many worse stories 
illustrating the failings of her great men. 


W. F. Linpemany. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


P’ALMEIDA (clxxi, 81).—Professor Joseph 
Charles D’Almeida was born 1882 and 
died in 1880. There is a forty-six line des- 
cription of him and his work in_ the 
Dictionnaire de Biographie Francaise; 
267. It is presumed that this may te 
accessible in most of the city libraries of 
England. 

W. F. Linpemany. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


Worps DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 
(clxx. 246, 284, 319, 448; clxxi. 70, 87, 
124).—There is another aspect of this subject 
—that of printed lines of prose. Equally with 
ame and sas in their edible state, words 
ave a right to be severed at the joints pro- 
vided by their anatomy, and not violently 
wrenched asunder. It would be unreasonable 
to expect deep etymological scholarship from 
compositors, or even from office proof-readers 
and many of the authors who correct theit 
own proofs; but a rudimentary acquaintance 
with the chief Latin prefixes, and a moments 
reflection on purely native words, would spare 
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us the faint shocks we feel when we see 
“Shakes-” and “ prog-’’ in one line, and 
“peare”’? and nosticate ’’ in the next—to 
specify only two which I have met with lately 
in books and periodicals. 

The principles enunciated in the Oxford 
Press ‘ Rules for Compositors ’ (28th edition) 
often conflict with this syllabic method, which 
respects the elements of a word. Hence the 
‘Rules’ is able to advise, e.g., ‘‘ trick-ling,”’ 
“impor-tance,”’ inexpli-cable,’’ ‘‘ depen- 
dent,” ‘‘respon-dent,’’ “‘haemor-rhage.’’ The 


last word is especially worth men- 
timing, since the ‘Shorter Oxford 
lish Dictionary’ divides it, and 


“haemo-rrhoidal,’’ in accordance with 
their syllables or elements four times on p. 
852, col. 3. It could not do otherwise with 
self-consistency, as it has also to divide the 
Greek and Latin forms. 

W. W. Gr. 


Although not printed with a hyphen, 
Poe’s use of this in the ‘ Conqueror Worm’ 
seems clear and intentional, and so success- 
ful. 1 recall no notice of it in print. It is: 


... A circle that ever returneth in 
To the self same spot. 
T. O. M. 


LIMSOLLS (clxx. 460; clxxi. 33, 68, 125, 
159).—Having been yoyo up in the 
sea-side shoe trade I have no doubt that the 
views of your correspondent, A. E. S., as to 
the origin of the word ‘‘ Plimsoll,’’ are cor- 
rect. 


As a boy, in my holidays in the ’90’s, I 
sold many of these shoes, The description 
A. EB. S. gives of them is excellent, but whilst 
they were obtainable in a brown colour as he 
states, the most popular colour was a speckled 
black canvas, giving a grayish appearance. 
The shoes are still p Meh in both colours. 
I remember asking my brother why they were 
called ‘‘ Plimsolls ’’: he informed me that 
it was merely a trade-name covering the 
peculiar pattern, based upon the recently in- 
troduced Plimsoll load-line, and gaining a 
certain amount of notoriety therefrom, These 
shoes were always per ween | to by us simply 
as “‘ Plimsolls’’ to distinguish them from 
other varieties of sand-shoes. 

My cousin, who is the present head of the 
firm, tells me 
when I arrived in the trade in ’97 plimsolls 
Were thoroughly established and known under 
that name of in those days the standard 
article was that of the Liverpool Rubber Com- 


pany made in two qualities, the Liver and the 


Mersey, and they have not varied one iota in 
pattern since that date. ade 


Wigan. 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE ONE 
(clxx. 175, 212, 466; clxxi. 69, 106).— 
The following paragraph appeared in The 
Times of 26 Aug., 1936 :— 
Twenty YEARS AFTER. 

John Russell Makinson, an hotel proprietor, 
of Ripley, Surrey, had a bullet shot into his 
heart at the Gallipoli landing during the War; 
but he lived. he bullet remained in his 
heart. Three weeks ago he set out in the 
Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Australia, 
on a Mediterranean cruise with his wife. On 
Saturday night, when the vessel returned to 
Southampton, Mrs. Makinson was bringing 
his body back to England. The bullet in his 
heart had moved during the voyage, and he 
had died after showing his wife where he had 
fought during the War. 

W. W. 


QHOW-BOATS (clxx, 459).—As no reply 

to this enquiry has yet appeared, it may 
be better than nothing to mention that in 
the summer of 1932 (as nearly as I can re- 
member), the i had a column or so about 
Show-boats on the Mississippi and other 
rivers of the United States. A short account 
was also given of a show-boat which had re- 
cently patrolled the Thames below London 
Bridge. 

W. W. Grit. 


“NINEVEH” AS A FARM-NAME 

(clxxi. 97, 140).—There is a secluded 
farm-house called Nineveh in the parish of 
Corsley, Wiltshire, close to the Somerset 
boundary, and less than a mile from where 
I write. About the same distance away in 
a different direction is Rehoboth. 


W. W. Girt. 


ADMIRAL MALING (clxxi. 82, 179).— 

There seems to be no doubt that the query 
refers to Vice-Admiral Thomas James Mal- 
ing, who died at the Elms, Worcestershire, 
on 22 Jan., 1849, at the age of seventy-two. 
He was the eldest son of Christopher 
Thompson Maling, of West Herrington and 
Hendon, near Sunderland. He entered the 
Navy in 1791. A sister of his was Countess 
of Mulgrave (mother of the Marquis of Nor- 
manby) (see Latimer’s ‘ Local Records, 


1832-1857.) Another sister named Maliny 
married a Colonel Welsh, the only son of 
Thomas Welsh, of Edinburgh. (See Rev 
Charles Rogers, ‘ Genealogica 
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John Knox and of the Family of Knox ’). 

The Malings were an old-established family 
in Sunderland, where they were engaged in 
business as potters for a considerable period. 
They gave Gocis name to one of the old Sun- 
derland streets called Malings Rig. A couple 
of the Admiral’s ancestors, John Maling and 
Christopher Maling, built themselves resi- 
dences in Sunderland, John Maling, The 
Grange on the Stockton Road, and Chris- 
topher, Hendon Lodge. A Mr, Maling was 
a vestry man at Sunderland about 1745 and 
it was he who named the old street Maling’s 
Rig. John Maling owned the pottery at 
North Hylton and was the grandfather or 
great-grandfather of E. Allan Maling, M.D. 
(See Taylor Potts, ‘ Sunderland: Town, Port, 
Trade and Commerce,’ 1892). 


H. Askew. 


. E CHILDREN OF LIR ”’ (clxxi. 174). 

—In 1900 P. W. Joyce published 
through M. H. Gill and Co., Dublin, ‘A Read- 
ing Book of Irish History,’ which may be 
of interest to B, From this book we glean 
that among the ancient Irish Romantic Tales 
three are known as ‘The Three Sorrowful 
Stories of Erin,’ viz., ‘The Fate of the 
Children of Lir,’ ‘ The Fate of the Sons of 
Turenn,’ and ‘ The Fate of the Sons of 
Usna.’ The greater part of the ‘‘ Children 
of Lir ’’ is given in the book, translated from 
the Gaelic. The full account appears in 
‘Old Celtic Romances,’ by Mr. Joyce. 


H. Askew. 


TIPPING BROWN, M.D. (1781) (clxxi. 

100).—The subjoined items of inform- 
ation about Tipping Brown, M.D., may have 
escaped the keen eyes of Mr. J. W. Fawcett. 
They are to be found in ‘ Sunderland: His- 
tory of the Town, Port, Trade and Com- 
merce,’ by Taylor Potts (1892). 

The foundation-stone of the Monk Wear- 
mouth Bridge was laid Sept. 24, 1793, in 
which ceremony the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Free Masons in the county of Durham took 
2. A Grand Lodge was opened in ample 

orm in the Phoenix Hall by William Henry 
Lambton, Provincial Grand Master, assisted 
by about two hundred brethren. The com- 
pany then went in procession to the place 
where the stone was to be laid. The inscrip- 
tion for the stone was written by Tipping 
Brown, M.D., in Latin. This was read by 
the Senior Grand Warden, together with a 
translation by the Grand Secretary. The 
plate was then deposited and the stone laid 


by Mr. Rowland Burdon, assisted by Mr, 
Lambton. The procession returned to the 
Sea Captain’s Loles in Maling’s Rig, where 
the Grand Lodge was closed. A sumptuous 
dinner was provided in the Phoenix Hall, 
The Phoenix Hall was visited in December, 
1891. It then appeared that a small portrait 
of Tipping Brown, M.D., was the onl 
memorial of the stone-laying which stil 
existed. This portrait is reported to have 
been picked up on an old bookstall in Ney. 
castle, and it was hung above one of the 
chimney pieces of the Phoenix Hall. 


H. Askew. 


NAMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxx. 33, 

419).—As a pendant to the notice of Mr, A, 
S. Dauber, Artist, in 1880, at the above re 
ference, may I draw attention to the fact 
that Mr. E. Guy Dawber, R.A., received the 
honour of knighthood in the recent Birth- 
day Honours List ? 

The Harbour Master of Dover, Captain 
John Iron, who has just published his remi- 
niscences under the title ‘ Keeper of the Gate,’ 
was appointed Admiralty Salvage Officer at 
the commencement of the Great War, and 
brought into port many valuable vessels 
which had been torpedoed, mined or 
stranded. It was inevitable that he should 
have been known to his friends as “ Old 


Tron.”’ Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HRASE: “THE RIGHT TIME ” (clxix. 298, 
clxxi., 106).—With this phrase compare the 
French expression l’heure juste, nowadays 
usually varied with the alternatives l’heure 
légale or V’heure du Bon Dieu. I can myself 
tell the time with some exactitude, especially 
when out-of-doors, by the “ instinctive sense” 
mentioned by your correspondent at the second 
reference: but I have never imagined this 
sense to be “seated in my stomach” except 
= I realise it is time for luncheon, or fora 
rink! 


_Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UTHORS WANTED. (clxxi. 47,179).—(b). 
In ‘The Humbler Poets’ by  Slason 
ee (Jason McClurg and Co., Chicago, 
Ill. U.S.A. 1886) will be found two poems el- 
titled ‘My Aim?’ and both beginning: “I live 
for those who love me.” The lines quoted by 
Mr. H. G. Massey are from that by Geo 
Linnaeus Banks (1821-1881): the other is 
Thomas Cuthrie. 

(c.) ‘Be Strong’ is by Maltbie Davenport 
Babcock . See ‘Modern Religious Verse and 
Prose’ by Fred Merrifield (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Chicago, 1925). 


W. F. Liyvemayy. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 
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The Library. 


Bight Generations BY the Pepys Family, 
500-1800. By win Chappell. (Pu 
lished by the Author at 41, Westcombe 
Park Road, Blackheath, London, S.E.3). 


[y a note to a list of the a wills which 
are to be found in Whitear’s ‘ More 
Pepysiana,’ Mr. Chappell says that that book 
is ‘such a mine of information that no 
serious Pepysian can possibly be without it.”’ 
We should certainly say the same of his own 
work before us. In it he has collected all the 
genealogical information to be found in the 
works of Braybrooke, W. C. Pepys, W. A. 
Lindsay, Wheatley and Whitear. He has de- 
vised an ingenious alphabetical formula by 
which each known personage is neatly 
dro} into his or her place. This re- 
ro devices we have met with in some 
recent American pedigrees, and, for ordinary 
working purposes, it could hardly be bettered. 
Those who are not content without seei 
the family as a ‘‘ tree” will find at the en 
a key pedigree of the oe series. The 
first generation of the Pepyses here is repre- 
sented by William of Cottenham, Cambs., 
yeoman, who married Margaret Whiston of 
Cambridge, and whose will was dated and 
proved in 1519. Apropos of wills, Mr. Chap- 
pell notices—what we have often noticed our- 
selves, but do not recollect seeing remarked 
on before: the nearness, in the earlier wills 
especially, of the date of decease to the date 
of the will. It has often been matter of 
surprise to find many sions of various 
descriptions minutely distributed by a sick 
man, evidently very near his death. This 
first William may or may not have been 
an example of this; he died in March and 
his will was proved the following May. 
Samuel Pepys was his great- 
great-great-grandson, lineal descendant of his 
third son, William. 

The pedigree goes down to the latest gen- 
eration which includes any member whom 
Samuel Pepys might have known, and, in 
Mr. Chappell’s opinion, is on the whole in 
good state. Not that there is not still much 
to be discovered, especially in the way of 
Christian names, names of wives and hus- 
bands and dates. Two unsolved problems are 
given as specimens, and we learn that there 
is a number of perfectly well authenticated 
Pepyses who as yet cannot be fitted in any- 
where. Parish registers of Cambridge- 
uffolk and Essex still 


shire, Lincolnshire, 


unsearched probably contain solution for 

many of the problems, and Mr. Chappell, 

while offering himself as conductor of a 

clearing house for discoveries, has thought- 

fully provided incitement to their careful re- 
cording in the right places by giving us this 
book interleaved throughout. & addition to 
the pedigree there are extracts from, or re- 
ferences for, all known Pepys wills, of which 
the most important are those in the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Norfolk ’ edited originally by the Rev. 
G. H, Dashwood and completed by other 
hands after Dashwood’s death—a sound piece 
of research, privately printed in 1878, used 
by W. C. Pepys, but not hitherto sufficiently 
recognised, to which Mr, Chappell pays inter- 
esting tribute. There follow Extracts from 

Phillimore’s Marriage isters, and from 

some other registers which have yielded items 

to different workers. The pedigree itself is 
fully indexed. 

Shakespeare Association Facsimiles. No. 
11. Work for Chimny-sweepers (1601); 
No, 12. The Ile of Gvls (1606); No, 13. 
The View of Fraunce (1604). (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. net; 6s, net and 7s, 6d. 
net respectively). 

Work for Chimny-sweepers’ has for 

second title ‘A Warning for Tobac- 
conists.’ It is a work by an unknown writer 
whose initials were J. H. and whose pseudo- 
nym was Philaretes. He has “ eight princi- 

ll reasons & arguments ”’ for the dislike he 

s ‘‘ conceived for the use and practise of 
Tabacco.”’ These are largely grounded on 
the prevalent theory of humours, but also 
include the argument that “this hearbe 
seemed to bee first found out and invented by 
the diuell.”” The author supports the idea by 
instancing practices of the Indian priests, 
who take tobacco before giving oracular 
answers, for which information he quotes 
Monardus. Mr. 8S, H. Atkins furnishes an 
Introduction giving a brief account of the his- 
tory of tobacco in England in the sixteenth 
pa early seventeenth century. 

Mr. G. B, Harrison writes the Introduc- 
tion to John Day’s ‘ Isle of Gulls,’ which has 
been included in this series of facsimiles as 
an event in the disturbed year 1606, and a 


lively comedy, and also for its importance 
in the history of the stage of Shakespeare’s 
time. Mr. Harrison notes that the many 


irregularities and imperfections in the text 
give reason for assuming that it was set from 
the author’s own manuscript, whence it 
is worth the attention of the expert student 
of texts, 

Dallington’s ‘ View of France’ is still a 
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book that the general reader may go through 
with pleasure. Mr, W. P. Barrett, in his 
Introduction, tells us how it appeared first 
in print in a pirated edition, having pro-' 
bably before that been fairly widely circu- 
lated in manuscript. Dallington has hardly 
received the recognition he deserves, for his 
pages are well-informed and the authorities 
carefully noted. His reading appears that of 
a cultivated man of his day, competent in 
French history and literature and ready with 
his classics. The work has three or four not- 
able passages, one of which is the portrait 
of Henri IV, and another the description of 
the French nation, especially of the people, 
where the fruits of the author’s reading are 
seasoned by his own observations—shrewd and 
by no means flattering. 


BookKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


Messrs. Bernard QvuaritcH’s Catalogue 
No. 525 describes some 1140 items belonging 
to most of the classes of books in which book- 
lovers take delight. One of the best is the 
last: a complete set of Hansard from 1804 
to 1936, 1,072 vols., roy. 8vo., offered for 
£450. Under ‘ English Literature’ will be 
found, in the earlier division, a first edition 
of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
(1621: £180) ; the first English translation of 
those ‘ Dialogues of Creatures Moralysed ’ of 
Bidpai, ak a taken to be the source of 
Aesop’s fables (? Antwerp, 1535: £150); and 
a small quarto printed in 1590 containing 
Lydgate’s ‘Serpent of Division’ and ‘ The 
Tragedye of Gorboduc . . . and of his two 
Sonnes Ferrex and Porrex,’ both in third edi- 
tion (£225). Out of a score or so of Incuna- 
bula we may mention the Aldine ‘ Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia’ of Francesco Columna, 
with its beautiful wood-cuts (1499: £300), 
and a folio volume containing works of 
Orosius and of Seneca printed at Paris in 
lettres bdtardes in 1491 (£700). The Auto- 
graphs include along and interesting letter 
of Dr. Charles Burney’s to the Irish anti- 
quary, J. C, Walker (1801: £50); a letter 
of credence addressed to the Duke of Milan 
bearing the signatures of Edward IV and of 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland (1460: £105) ; 
some notebooks of George Eliot’s, and a 
quarto leaf with three poems written upon it 
by the hand of Charles Lamb—once belong- 
ing to Emma Isola (£70). Nor must we 
omit a copy of ‘ Joyfull Newes out of the 
new-found world,’ which has on its title-page 


— 
the signature of Edward King. It is a boom 
apparently that came into King’s hand whem 
he was at Farnaby’s school; on several of i 
leaves boys have scribbled their names, 


We have received from Messrs, Pickem 
ING AND CuHatTTo their Catalogue No, 206m 
Books belonging to English Literature, @ 
pleasant item is that well-known example @ 
a seventeenth-century illustrated book, Bem 
lowes’s ‘ Theophila, or Love’s Sacrifice,’ com 
taining 25 (1652: £40); another # 
Sir Hugh Platt’s ‘ Delights for Ladies = 
collection of dainty recipes which at any rate 
have an attractive sound (1628: £12), The 
Huth copy of Holbein’s ‘ The Images of the 
Old Testament ’ is offered here for £35. and 
for £28 another book with delightful pictureg 
Jacob de Cheyn’s ‘ Exercise of Armes for 
Calivres, Muskettes & Pikes’ (1607: a first 
edition). Among later books we noticed @ 
copy of the first edition of Berkeley’s ‘ Pro 
posal’ for the College ‘‘ to be erected in the 
Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of 
Bermuda (1725: £10 10s.). Here are algo 
a first edition of Chatterton’s ‘“‘ Rowley” 
poems (1777: £15 15s.) and a first edition of 
Fielding’s ‘ Tom Jones ’ (1749: £45). Among 
first editions of the nineteenth century We 
noted Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness’ (1807; 
£55); Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Villette’ (1855: 
£4); Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ (18593 
£35), and Scott’s ‘ Antiquary ’ (1816: £20), 
There is also — offered for £1 — ‘The 
Diary of a Dutiful Son’ by Thomas George 
Fonnereau, a copy which once belonged # 
Edward Lear, and bears in his handwriting 
the words ‘‘ given me by the Author (ob 
1850).’’ Privately printed at first, this 
work fell into Lockhart’s hands, who, after 

uoting it a good deal in the Quarterly 

eview of 1850, induced Fonnereau to prepare 
it for publication. A copy evidently intended 
for the press was found among the authors 
yey after his death, and was published by 

ohn Murray in 1864. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 172, col. 2, s.v. ‘ Changing London* 
1. 6, for “ Halford ” read Walford. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ween sending a letter to be forwarded & 
another contributor, correspondents are 1 
— to put in the top left-hand corner @ 

e envelope the number of the: page 
“N. & Q.” to which the letter refers. 
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